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REVIEW his own heart. Even the most - etiateal 


Of W. Tallack’s “ Friendly Sketches in Ameri-| minds are indebted to others for a very large 
ca,” and “ George Fox, the Friends, and the| proportion of their ideas, and all men may be 


Early Baptist.” {said to build upon the foundations laid by 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. their predecessors. 
Having been much interested in reading| It is our belief that George Fox, through 
5 


some of the writings of Wm. Tallack, a|the illumination of divine grace, saw many 
Friend residing in the city of London, I have | things in a clearer light than other men of his 
concluded that a review of his two books, re- | day, “but. to suppose ‘that all, or even most of 
lating chiefly to the Society of Friends, w ould | his views, were original, would be contrary to 
be acceptable to the readers of the Intelli-| the general experience of mankind. He and 
gencer. His style is attractive, his candor | his ‘coadjutors professed to teach no new 
inspires confidence, and his charity towards | doctrines, and referred to the Holy Scrip- 
those who differ from him in opinion, cannot | tures to prove that their religion was a revi- 
fail to gain favor with liberal minds. val of primitive Christianity. It may readily 
Although I shall have to express my dis-| be shown that most of the views they held 
sent from some of his doctrines, I will en-| were professed by some of the Dissenters 
deavor to do it in the same Christian spirit | from the Latin and Greek churches, almost 
that pervades his writings. In his last work, | as far back as the age of Constantine. 
the argument intended to prove that many of| In the days of George Fox there were, in 
the religious views of George Fox, and par-| England, two classes of Baptists; the Cal- 
ticularly such as related to church discipline, vinistic or Particular Baptists, and the Arme- 
were coincident with those held by the/nian or General Baptists. The former held 
General Baptists who preceded him, appears | the doctrine of predestination, the latter that 
to be well sustained by historical authority. | of free will; but both agreed that the rite of 
That great reformer was educated in the! water-baptism should be administered hy im- 
Established Church, but early in life he} mersion, and only to adults professing a be- 
learned to distrust the teaching of her minis-| lief in Christ. They maintained that infant 
ters and associated much with Dissenters. It| baptism was invalid, and that those who had 
is not to be supposed that his inquiring and| been subjected to it must be rebaptized when 
earnest mind would fail to imbibe religious; they joined the church. For this reason 
truths held by his cotemporaries when they | they were formerly called Anabaptists, signi- 
were sanctioned by the witness for truth in! fying re-baptizers. 
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The Baptists claim for their doctrines and 
discipline a very high antiquity; although 
the name they bear is comparatively modern, 
having been given to them soon after the 
Protestant Reformation. They cite histori- 
cal testimony to show that the ancient Wal- 
denses, the Bohemian Brethern, the Wick- 
liffites and the Lollards, who bore witness 
against the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome during the Middle Ages, were in fact 
Baptists in doctrine and practice. 

Moshiem, in his Ecclesiastical History, as- 
cribes the origin of the English Baptists to 
the German and Dutch Mennonites, who 
trace their descent from the Waldenses, 
Petrobrussians and other ancient sects, who 
are usually considered as witnesses of the 
truth, in the times of universal darkness and 
superstition. 

In the year 1819, a work was published at 
Breda on the “Origin of the Dutch Baptists,” 
by two learned authors, Ypeig and Dermout, 
who had been selected by the King of Hol- 
land to investigate the subject. They ex- 
press their conclusion as follows, viz. : ‘‘ The 
Mennonites are descended from the tolerably 
pure and evangelical Waldenses, who were 
driven by persecution into various countries, 
and who, during the latter part of the twelfth 
century, fled into Flanders and into the pro- 
vinees of Holland and Zealand, where they 
lived simple and exemplary lives—in the 
villages as farmers, in the towns by trades— 
free trom the charge of any gross immorali- 
ties, and professing the most pure and simple 
principles, which they exemplified in a holy 
conversation. They were therefore in exist- 
ence long before the Reformed church of the 
Netherlands.” Again: “ We have now seen 
that the Baptists, who were formerly called 
Anabaptists, and in later times Mennonites, 
were the original Waldenses ; and who have 
long in the history of the church received the 
honor of the origin.”* 

It appears from this evidence that the 
Baptists and Mennonites may justly claim an 
“ apostolical succession,” far superior to that of 
the Church of England, whose antecedents 
are usually traced through the corrupt and 
persecuting bishops of Rome. 

It will be no discredit to the Society of 
Friends, nor to the memory of G. Fox, if the 
position taken by W. Tallack can be sub- 
stantiated, namely, “ That the chief portion 
of the constitution of Quakerism” was of Bap- 
tist origin.t| He says, “The differences of 
opinion which arose amongst the Baptists 
(relative to election and reprobation) about 
the time of the Civil Wars resulted in many 


thousands joining the ranks of Fox and the 
Friends. Fox was rather the organizer or 
completing agent, than the founder of Quaker- 
ism. One special doctrine, that of the “ in. 
ward light,” was partly original as traceable 





























wholly anticipated by some of the German 
Mystics, as Tauler, and by some English 
theologians.* 

“Fox went beyond the Baptists in reject- 
ing all outward baptism and the outward 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Doubtless 
the Baptists would say, that he here went be- 
yond the Scriptures also. But here again 
the Lollards had anticipated him. ... . The 
practice of silent waiting upon God, 80 
characteristic of the Friends, had long ago 
been cherished by the German and other 
“‘ Mystics.” These excellent men, as Tauler, 
Jacob Behmen and others, were Quakers be- 
fore Fox.”+ 

In the third chapter of his work relating 
to the early Friends and Baptists, Wm. Tal- 
lack quotes many pussages from writers 
prior to G. Fox, or cotemporary with him, 
showing that the General Baptists held views 
in many respects similar to those of Friends, 
and that their rules of church discipline were 
remarkably coincident. In the ninth chap- 
ter he gives the following recapitulation of 
the features in which the General Baptist 
system agreed with that of Friends, viz. : 

“1. The regular holding of monthly, quar- 
terly, and annual or general ‘ meetings for 
discipline,’ and the appointment of ‘ repre- 
sentatives’ from the former to the latter. 

“2. A careful system of inquiries or ‘que 
ries’ respecting the conduct of all the mem- 
bers, the doctrine of ministers, and the attend- 
ance of meetings for worship; also, a system 
of prompt dealing with delinquents. 

“3. Liberal and systematic maintenance of 
all the poorer members. 

“4, A preference for small congregations 
as organized churches of the body. 

“5. Recognition of the priesthood of be- 
lievers as ‘a society of equals,’ with liberty of 


gational acknowledgment of approved speak- 
ers. 


music, and discouragement of singing, except 
by persons whose experiences qualified them 
to use the words of psalms and hymns. 
“7, A mode of marriage much resembling 
that of the Friends. 
“8. Disciplinary treatment of persons 
‘marrying out’ of the sect. 
“9. Disuse of the heathen names of months 
and days. 
*G. Fox, p. 67. 
t Ibid, &c., p. 80—81. 





* Memorial of Baptist Martyrs by J. N. Brown. 
+G. Fox, &. Preface. 


to him, but even in this he had been almost — 


preaching for all, and the public congre- | 


“6. Disapproval (at first) of instrumental 
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“10. Disuse (by some of the early Bap- 
tists) of the pronoun ‘ you’ to single persons. 

“11. Rejection of infant baptism. 

“12. Special testimony against ‘ superflui- 
ty of apparel,’ &c. 

“13. Scruples against oaths and tithes. 

“14, Objection of many Baptists to war 
also. 

“15. Objection (at first) to payment of 
ministers. 

“16. Repudiation of learning and colle- 
giate training as essentials for ministers. 

“17. Recognition of spiritual gifts, for the 
service of the church, in women. 

“18. Objection to terms ‘ Trinity,’ ‘ Sacra- 
ment,’ &e. 

“19. Recognition of the continuance of in- 
ward revelations from God. 

“20. Denial of the authority of the civil 
power in matters of conscience. 

“Only a portion of these have been main- 
tained by the modern Baptists.” 

In relation to the present positicn of the 
Baptists compared with that of Friends, our 
author makes the following remarks : 

“The question will doubtless occur to 
many,—seeing then that the early Friends 
and the early Baptists were at first so nearly 
identical in doctrine and discipline, whence is 
it that the subsequent influence of the former 
has, in proportion to their numbers, been so 
much greater than that of the latter? To 
this it may be replied, that the Friends have 
far more thoroughly acted out and persistently 
maintained the original Baptist principles 
and discipline. They have been much more 
conservative of their early principles and con- 
stitution. 

“The General Baptists have not continued 
as they were. Their discipline has, in par- 
ticular, been greatly relaxed. The Friends 
are their modern representatives, even more 
than the present Baptist churches. ' The 
General Baptists may almost be said to have 
gone over in a body to the Friends in many 
districts; at any rate they no longer exist 
separately in their Quaker-like form of the 
seventeenth century. In other words, a 
gradual revolution has changed much of the 
distinctive element of the early Baptists. 
Charles H. Spurgeon is perhaps the nearest 
représentative as a Baptist, and hence, as is 
well known, he has large unity with the 
Friends. Hence also much of his special 
success as a Christian minister.” P. 87. 

These passages, selected from W. Tallack’s 
work on G. Fox, the Friends, and the early 
Baptists, may suffice to show the grounds on 
which he rests his conclusion, that the doc- 
trines and constitution of Quakerism may be 
traced mainly to the Baptists. There is cer- 
tainly in many respects a remarkable coin- 


cidence, but in two points, at least, there is 


an obvious disagreement. I allude to the 
practice of water-baptism, and the ceremony 
called the Lord’s Supper. 

We learn from ecclesiastical history that 
during the Middle Ages there were Christians 
of Paulician origin, who discarded these two 
ceremonies, placing the whole of religion in 
“the study of practical piety and in a course 
of action conformable to the Divine law.” 

Among the Non-conformists in England 
when George Fox commenced his public 
ministry, there were doubtless many enlight- 
ened minds who had seen the inefficiency of 
all ceremonial observances. One of these 
was Wm. Dell, whose writings have found 
much acceptance among Friends. In the 
supplement of Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
his is classed among the Baptists, but he was 
educated in the National Church, and I agree 
with W. Tallack in supposing that he became 
a minister among the Independents. In the 
year 1648, he published a tract on “The 
Doctrine of Baptisms,” in which he takes the 
ground that water-baptism does not pertain 
to the Christian dispensation, and that the 
“one baptism” which purifies the soul is that 
of the spirit. 

There were at that time, many devout per- 
sons in England, who, having withdrawn 
from all visible churches, were prepared to 
accept the religious views of G. Fox. They 
are mentioned in William Penn’s “ Rise and 
Progresss of the people called Quakers ;” he 
says, “ they were called Seekers by some, and the 
Family of Love by others.” It is most proba- 
ble that many of them sprang from the Bap- 
tists and Independents, for we know that 
from these two sects a considerable number 
of the early Friends were gathered. 


(To be continued.) 
——->-~tor-—— 


FRIENDS’ DISCIPLINE.—1795. 


The love, power and peaceable spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ being the alone true au- 
thority of all our meetings, it is the fervent 
concern of this Meeting that they may be 
held under the sense and influence of that 
holy unction. We affectionately recommend, 
that in making appoinments in Meetings for 
Discipline, care may be taken to judge of the 
qualifications of those who are employed in 
the Church. 

The more we experience a preparation of 
heart for the exercise of our respective gifts, 
the more amply shall we evince the expression 
of the tongue to be seasoned with that living 
virtue and divine power, which proceeds from 
our Holy Head; and thus in conducting the 
important concerns of Society, we shall be 
enabled to set an example to the beloved 
youth, in a manner which will demonstrate to 
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them, that neither tradition nor a mere out- 
ward education can fitly prepare them for 
successors in the Church of Christ. 

In some places there may have been a want 
of care rightly to distinguish, and seasonably 
to bring into action, the talents bestowed upon 
some in the, early stage of life ; but we believe 
that many who were evidently under the 
forming hand have been suddenly laid hold 
of, and introduced into service before that 
preparation of heart hath been sufficiently ex- 
perienced which leads to a reliance upon di- 
vine direction, and redeems from a confidence 
in the natural understanding. It is therefore 
desired, that by a just discrimination of times 
and seasons, and of the qualifications be- 
stowed, every gift may be rightly exercised, 
and a succession of useful members preserved 
in every rank in the Church. 

. We are concerned that the management of 
our Christian Discipline be not committed to 
hands unclean, particularly of such who allow 
or connive at undue liberties in their own chil- 
dren or families. “If aman,” said the Apos- 
tle, “know not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the Church of 
God.” 

For Frients’ Intelligencer. 

NICHOLAS BROWN. 


As no notice of the death of our friend 
Nicholas Brown of Canada West has appeared 
in the Intelligencer, (the Editors not having 
received from his family any information in 


’ relation to it,) I am willing to give a few facts 


connected with his early life, which he related 
in the fall of 1862, wheti, in company with a 
friend, I spent two pleasant weeks with him 
and his precious wife under their hospitable 
roof. This short sketch may perhaps suggest 
to some other Friend ‘the compilation of a 
more finished account of his life, which was 
in some respects an instructive one. 

Nicholas Brown was born, Seventh month 
9th, 1785, in Farrisburg, Addison Co., Vt. 
His parents were Abraham and Catharine 
Brown. Abraham Brown had a right of 
membership in the Society of Friends, but was 
disowned on account of marriage. His wife 
subsequently became convinced of Friends’ 
principles and was received a mémber, and 
soon after Abraham applied to be restored to 
membership, and was again united to the So- 
ciety. They had fourteen children, nine of 
whom were received at the request of their 
parents ; the five older ones were admitted on 
their own application. Abraham Brown died 
leaving his widow with thirteen children to 
rear and educate. Nicholas, who was the 
oldest son, was at the time of his father’s 
death 19 years of age. In his 21st year he 
became united with Friends in religious fel- 


lowship, and in his 24th year he removed 
from Vermont and settled in Pickering, Can- 
ada West. 

The country at that time was an entire wil- 
derness. Nicholas put up a log hut, settled 
his wife and two little children, and began to 
clear the forest around him. He planted 
potatoes, sowed wheat, oats, &c., and raised 
enough the first year to support his family, 
His original purchase was two hundred acres 
of Jand at $3.50 an acre, payable in Toronto 
in beef, pork, butter, cheese, wheat and flour; 
in that kind of produce which was most con- 
venient,—all of one kind or part of all. He 
brought with him money enough to purchase 
a cow and a yoke of oxen, and the following 
year bought another cow and several young 


calves. When these calves were three years | 


old they sold for enough to enable him to pay 
for his farm, and all the other produce was 
appropriated to the improvement of the land. 
He was located forty miles from mill, forty 
miles from meeting, and forty miles from any 
school. Roads were not then laid out, yet 
when his family were in health, Nicholas 
regularly attended his Monthly Meeting held 
at Yonge St., forty miles from his residence. 


As he had ic horse and no means of one 


he walked the whole distance across the wil- 
derness, where the way was marked only by 
a cow path or an occasional log cabin. When 
his means increased he purchased a horse, aud 
his wife, who was a delicate woman, and un- 
able to walk so far, then accompanied .him to 
meeting. Not unfrequently on the route 
their horse had to jump logs and fences, and 
the ground was often in such a condition that 
the journey was attended with great difficulty. 

Before sevine Vermont, Nicholas Brown 
had occasionally spoken in religious meetings, 
and in 1815 his ministerial gift was acknowl- 
edged by Yonge St. Monthly Meeting. Pre- 
vious to this, in the year 1812, he had at- 
tended New York Yearly Meeting, where, 
in great contrition of spirit, he opened his 
mouth in what he felt to be that great assem- 
bly, and received kind and encouraging visits 
from the elders in that city. 

By degrees other families removed to the 
neighborhood in which he had located, and a 
settlement was formed. Of these the few of 
kindred faith who lived near enough to con- 
vene together, regularly collected for worship 
at a private house, and in time this little com- 
pany of Friends was granted an indulged 
meeting. A meeting-house of logs was then 
built, and in two or three years more a Pre- 
parative Meeting was held there, and a larger 
log house erected. When the settlement fur- 
ther increased Pickering Monthly Meeting was 
established, and the log house was exchanged 
for a larger one of frame. In 1862, this 
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house was enlarged to accommodate Genesee | 
Yearly Meeting, which is now held alternately 
at Pickering and at Farmington, N.Y. The 
Yearly Meeting first convened in Canada in 
1860. 

My notes close here, and I regret that they 
furnish only a sketch of the earlier period of 
the life of our friend, and give no account of 
the death of his first wife, nor of his second 
marriage with Margaret Judge, of Alexan- 
dria, Va., daughter of Hugh and Susanna 
Judge, with whom he lived more than forty 
years. This marriage took place on the 21st of 
9th mo., 1827. Their home was in Pickering, 
C. W., adjoining the meeting-house property, 
and their door was ever open for the enter- 
tainment of Friends. Nicholas’ youngest son 
Sherman occupied a portion of the home- 
stead, and his kindness and unremitting at- 
tention to his parents greatly contributed to | 
their comfort. For the last few years the two 
families constituted one household, and the 
widow still lives with Sherman and his family. 

At the time of our visit, Nicholas Brown 
was suffering from acute bodily disease, and 
his strength was on the decline. He was 
aware of his precarious condition, and the 
strong man was subdued and childlike. He 
seemed to have passed the bounds of harsh 
judgment and controversy, and to have en- 
tered that peaceful fold where Divine charity 
prevails. Since then we have heard but little 
of him, and know but little of his last sick- 
ness. . Through a letter recently réceived from 
a friend, we learn that a short time previous 
to his death, which took place on the 20th of 
4th mo., 1860, he said to his brother, in a very 
comforting manner, “I have seen thy Saviour 
and my Saviour; hesmiled upon me, and gave 
me an assurance that I am accepted.” 

Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1868. 


8 


H. 


MERCIES IN DISGUISE. 

Good Isaak Walton said, “ Every misery 
that I miss is a new mercy ;” a saying wor- 
thy of the profoundest philosopher. It is 
only too true that misfortunes come to us on | 
wings but retire with a limping pace; and 
yet one half the world are ready to meet 
calamities half way, and indirectly to wel- 
come them. There is scarcely an evil in life 
that we cannot double by pondering upon it ; 
a scratch will thus become a serious wound, 
and a slight illness even be made to end in 
death, by the brooding apprehension of the 
sick ; while on the éther hand, a mind accus- 
tomed to look on the bright side of things, 
will repel the mildew and dampness of care 
by its genial sunshine. A cheerful heart 


— the world as it sees it, like a sunny 
andscape ; the morbid mind depicts it like a 
sterile wilderness. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE NATURAL MAN.” 


A correspondent desires an expression of 
views on the character of the Man of Na- 
ture. As the call has touched the spring in 
my mind, I will offer what flows, as | fully 
agree in the view that where so much water 
has fallen upon the soil there ought to be 
found ‘more living springs and less stagnant 
pools of thought. 

I believe it was God’s design when the an- 
cient Scriptures were given that men should 
not rest in the letter, but should be compelled 
to seek after the Spirit, which alone gives life 
and understanding. For this, among other 
reasons, figurative language was chosen, little 
regard, apparently, being paid to verbal pre- 
cision. Take, for instance, the remarkable 
fact that scarcely a quotation is made by a 
Scripture author in the exact words of the 
original writer. The inscription on the 
Cross is worded differently by each of the 
four evangelists; yet the essential truth is - 
given by all. These things are stumbling- 
hlocks to those whose faith rests on signs, 
but he that perceives the spirit does not cast 
it away for the imperfections of the medium 
or body in which it has been revealed. Lan- 
guage has well been styled “ the incarnation 
of thought,” and as our mortal and change- 
able bodies have served the purposes of their 
Author when they have given birth and de- 
velopment to the immortal spirit, so language 
has served its highest use when it has brought 
to light the essential truths it is intended to 
express. Now man’s wisdom would assert 
that both our bodies and the clothing of our 
thoughts should be faultless in order to secure 
our highest spiritual development; and es- 


-| pecially that the language of Scripture, if of 


Divine inspiration, should have been without 
blemish. But the facts are probably all dif- 
ferent, and here is where “the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men ;” for the world being 
confessedly in an imperfect state—and we 
need* not inquire how it came so—means and 
appliances adapted to a perfect state do not 
fit its condition. A crooked pipe cannot be 
cleaned with a straight rod. Money given 
to the indolent and meat to the sick are as 
poison. While in such a state, our recovery 
and discipline are most rapidly accomplished 
by what in a healthful condition would be 
rude and unkind treatment. Hence, Christ 
Jesus, when he came to save sinners by teach- 
ing them first to despise carnal things for 
spiritual, beeame a partaker of the infirmi- 
ties of his brethren, being tempted in all 
points as they were, in order that He might 
be united with them sympathetically, and 
also show them what it is that overcomes the 
power of sin and disease—even faith in the 
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Spirit of God. In like manner, when He 
taught men He used an imperfect medium, 
speaking in proverbs and parables, which are 
but hints and shadows of the Truth, in order 
that their spiritual powers might be exer- 
cised to look for the Truth itself. For the 
same reason the law given to Moses was im- 
perfect, or short of the entire mind of God 
toward his people, in order that they might 
be kept advancing, and see in each dispensa- 
tion of heavenly goodness, not an end of 
progress, but a door of hope still opening be- 
fore them. ‘The same is obviously true of 
the first and of every dispensation of the 
Gospel. It is intended, not as a finality, but 
asa step in the endless march of progress. 
But under the peculiar discipline, men, ac- 
cording to their circumstances or character, 
develop two opposite tendencies. One class 
are disposed to cling to and remain rooted in 
the old dispensation, despising and rejecting 
every new development, while the other class 
kick the old so energetically in their efforts 
to reach the new step in the ladder that they 
are in danger of breaking it and letting 
themselves down. It is better even to do 
this, and to cling resolutely with hands of 
faith to the ideal Truth, than to stand al- 
ways on the same round of the ladder. Yet 
it is obviously wiser to leave each round as 
the Builder made it, for others’ use if not for 
our own. 

This is a long prelude, but I have thought 
best to follow the train of thought as it 
opened. I apprehend that the same princi- 
ple just illustrated will hold good in the re- 
generation and unfolding of man’s nature. 
There is a stage in the experience probably 
of every individual during which the feeling 
is, that “In him dwelleth no good thing.” 
This is the day of separation, when the spir- 
itual or heavenly man or mind is manifestly 
distinguished from the carnal or natural 
mind, as the germ grows out of the decaying 


‘kernel—as the child is separated from the 


womb, and as Israel was taken out of the 
land of bondage where he grew to be a na- 
tion. During this period, the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh.” They are especially at variance and 
inimical to each other. This is the day of 
dissolution or death, when the spirit or 
heavenly nature, which is the offspring of 
thrist’s Spirit, dies from the affections and 
desires of the world, but finds its companion, 
the natural spirit, powerfully attached to the 
things of time and sense, so that there is a 
death struggle between them, in which Cain, 
the man of nature, first slays Abel, the child 
of grace; or in which Esau obtained the ad- 
vantage of Jacob, until Jacob, through the 
unworthiness of Esau and the assistance of 


his mother, who represents God’s saving com- 
passion in Christ, and who disregards the law 
of inheritance, and even violates the literal 
truth to save the Spirit, by sacrifice and dili- 
gent wrestling obtains the blessing of both man 
and God. Thus enmity is wrought between 
these twin births in the soul, and a death or 
division occurs between them, until the spirit, 
having grown strong through God’s blessing, 
begins to make reconciliation by bestowing 
some of its blessing upon its disinherited 
brother, whereby they are again made friends, 
but continue a long time more or less op- 
posed in their inclinations and purposes, 
until the fuller coming of Him who is the 
resurrection and the life, when the body, or 
the flesh, or the natural man, by receivin 
the visitations of Him who healed both oil 
and body and raised them from the dead, 
begins to be brought into that unity which 
must eventually embrace all parts of our 
being. Thus the natural mind and powers 
of man begin to glorify God and reflect his 
attributes. Human nature imperceptibly 
grows kind, generous and charitable, many of 
its manifestations being only reflections of a 
prevalent spirit in society, but much also 
arising from the softened temper of the mind 
and heart. Thus the work of refinement goes 
on, until the leaven of Christ’s Spirit, which 
is the producing agent of all good, finally 
transforms the entire body of our humanity 
from a state of passive weakness or of active 
hostility into a powerful ally and helpmeet 
of heavenly goodness; and from poverty, 
sin and darkness we gradually arise “to the 
fullness of the stature of the perfect man in 
Christ Jesus.” 
Brewster's Station, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1868. 
Epwarp Ryber. 





From the British Friend. 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF A COUNTRY CORRESPOND: 
ENT, 


The pages of The British Friend are hardly 
considered open to religious controversy, and 
therefore | have generally refrained from re- 
plying to the remarks which some of the 
“Contributions” have called forth; but the 
letter of thy correspondent “J.,” in thy last 
number, can scarcely be passed over in 
silence. 

I believe we shall find that those sins which 
are spoken of in the New Testament as being 
the most deadly, are the cherishing of a car- 
nul mind, and the sins of covetousness and 
hypocrisy. These are crimes the nature of 
which every soul can appreciate, and which 
are condemned in the hearts of all, of every 
nation and religion, who are awakened to 
hear the voice of the Spirit. 

But when we come to consider the truth or 
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falsehood of doctrines, we find ourselves on 
entirely different ground, and have especial 
need to be careful that we really mean what 
our words imply. For it is extraordinary 
how frequently persons assert what they be- 
lieve, in forms of expression, which, if they 
looked at plainly, they would find to be un- 
tenable. I have no intention of entering into 
an argument on any particular doctrine, but 
will endeavor to lead thy correspondent “ J.,” 
and others who may unite with him, to look 
at some of these things from’a broader point 
of view than they have perhaps hitherto 
done. 

We are very fond of talking about essential 
and fundamental matters of belief, and thy 
correspondent would doubtless say that the 
“denial of the divinity of our blessed Lord 
as the only begotten Son of God,” was a de- 
nial of one of the most vital. Far be it from 
me to say thatit is not so. But then we must 
be very careful what we mean by this denial. 
Is there any awakened religious mind, either 
in our Society or out, who would be prepared 
calmly to assert that every individual now 
living who has no belief in the New Testament 
history, and who so dies, forfeits all possibility 
of salvation and forgiveness of sins? Is there 
any one who would coldly maintain this be- 
lief in such an awful assertion? Looking 
only at tue Jews now living amongst us, 
would any one dare to assert it? 

Let us remember that Christ, and Christ 
alone, is the way, the truth, and tie life, and 
that no man cometh unto the Father but 
by him. There is no other name umler hea- 
ven given among men whereby we must be 
saved. We shall be brought to see that the 
ordinarily accepted interpretation of some of 
the texts so often quoted, and to which thy 
correspondent refers, is a mistaken, or at all 
events, a partial one. We even do not really 
believe in them ourselves in the way we have 
been accustomed to receive them. 

Let us therefore reverently search for a 
deeper meaning in the words of our blessed 
Lord respecting himself, than is confined to a 
belief in his outward coming and mission. I 
believe if we-did this we should come toa 


better understanding of Scripture itself, and | 





has sent his Son into their hearts that he may 
bring them to him. “ He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good. And what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” “ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
C. C. 





EXCERPTS. 
Or scraps from unpublished Letters recently received. 

Our valued friend was at our meeting 
on First-day, both morning and afternoon, 
and gave undoubted evidence of a clear gos- 
pel mission. 

His communication in the morning was 
from these expressions: “Without faith it is 
impossible to please God;” showing with 
much demonstrative evidence the nature, 
ground and tendency of this faith, as contra- 
distinguished from a belief in creeds or sys- 
tems of religion, and that men might attain 
and support fair, honorable, moral and repu- 
table characters, and yet not be in a state of 
acceptance for want of a total surrender of 
the will, &c. And that in the afternoon, from 
the parable of the leaven hid in three measures 
of meal, to which the kingdom of heaven was li- 
kened. The favorable situation of the meal after 
the application of the leaven, as to the degree 
of warmth necessary for its operation, was en- 
larged upon in a lively and pathetic applica- 
tion to that warmth of affection towards the 
Supreme Being, so necessary to be cherished 
in the mind of man in order for the produc- 
tion of those fruits to be derived from the 
seed sown, &e. A very considerable part of 
this latter Communication was addressed to 
our Society, and particularly to the younger 
class, in the warmth of tender solicitude, and 
the indubitable evidence of Gospel authority. 








T hope thy dear husband may soon be re- 
stored to usual health, and that you may both 
enjoy as much comfort as may be consistent 
with your real good. These little breaks and 
interruptions to the smooth current of happi- 
ness, are, I suppose, designed for our improve- 


find some of the difficulties in them, which | ment; and when they occur more immediately 
present themselves to many minds, would | to myself, though I desire to improve under 


diminish and disappear, and we should be 
able to realize more of the whole revelation 
of God to man. 


their pressure, I am often but a dull scho- 
lar. However, let us keep in the school 
endeavoring to learn our respective lessons ; 


It is cause for inestimable thankfulness that | and if we cherish a disposition of resignation 


we are privileged to believe in arid to prize the 
records of the New Testament; but it is even 


| to the Divine Will, though we may not make 


that degree of progress we should wish, we 


greater cause for thankfulness, that to all men, | shall not be expelled. 


even to those who have not had the benefit of 


the outward revelation, or who through blind- 


ness have rejected it, our Father in heaven | 


“The seed of God lies scattered; arise and 
be girded, for hearken, the sound of living 
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waters coming by the way of the wilderness, 
for these must be watered.” This word of 
encouragement came from a brother in the 
Gospel of Christ, many miles distant, and it 
was a word in season, received when about 
starting to visit this scattered seed. There 
are times in our experience when, under the 

rospect of religious labor, we can adopt the 
leanne of one formerly, “I have a baptism 
to he baptized with, and how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished.” At such times 
how encouraging is an evidence that a fellow 
traveller has been introduced into feeling 
with us, and gives of the abundance of the 
Father’s love. It should stimulate us to be 
alike faithful, that so, when we are dipped 
into sympathy with others, and feel the aris- 
ings of the pure stream of love and life, we 
may suffer it to flow, unchecked by any crea- 
turely reasoning. Surely our Heavenly Father 
uses his children as helps one to another. 
Let none of us refuse to be thus used, even 
though we may sometimes feel that verily we 
need the crumb, more than he to whom it is 
sent. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1868. 


Srrent Wartinc.—Friends, as a body of 
religious professors, are perhaps more familiar 
with this expression than most other per- 
sons; indeed it may almost be called a society 
phrase, and yet its excellency and signifi- 
cance are not always fnlly appreciated even 
by us. 

We acknowledge its importance as a means 
of receiving an increase of strength, and we 
feel that through it is received ability right- 
ly to perform our varied duties; but we 
often overlook the important fact, that a 

‘state of silent waiting is not necessarily con- 
fined to occasions when we are (as to the 
body) separated from the bustle and cares of 
the world, but may be known when we are 
actively participating in the various concerns 
of life or sharing in those social pleasures 
which are consonant with the nature of our 
being and designed by the great Father to 
promote our enjoyment. 

If amid our varied pursuits, our cares or 
our pleasures, our minds are turned toward 
the one Eternal Power, waiting for the in- 
ternal manifestations of divine life, under the 
conviction that through this medium is im- 
parted spiritual strength, we shall assuredly 











realize the fulfilment of the promise given to 
those who wait upon the Lord; and we will also 
find that there is in us, though not of us, a vital 
forcee—a sustaining and guiding principle, 
which confers upon the dependent spirit 
strength to do or to bear,—a strength that is 
equal to any emergency. 

A lively sense of the omnipresence of Diety, 
—a recognition of the Great Truth, that He 
is not only a Superintending God, but an in- 
dwelling Power, would greatly aid us in the 
maintenance of that introverted state proper- 
ly called “ silent waiting.” 

It is well to cultivate this sense of the 
omnipresence of Jehovah, that we may the 
more fully understand and appreciate the ex- 
cellency of waiting upon Him, to obtain a 
knowledge of his will concerning us, and to re- 
ceive the requisite strength for its fulfilment. 

As we have said, this introversion of mind 
does not necessarily separate us from the out- 
side world, but it preserves us from the evil 
that is in the world. It does not involve us 
in slothful inaction, it rather gives a 
healthy impetus to exertion, by conferring 
strength to do the work whereunto we may 
be called. 

We greatly desire our young Friends may 
look at this subject in the light in which it is 
here presented. We would stimulate them 
to practice more earnestly and with greater 
constancy the holy exercise of silent waiting, 
not separating it from their every day life, 
but allowing it to sanctify all their pursuits 
and chasten all their pleasures. 

It was said formerly “The ways of Zion 
mourn, because so few come up to her solemn 
feasts.” Instead of giving occasion for this 
language, may there be a flocking to the 
Standard of Truth, even as “doves to the 
windows,” and the encouraging language to 
our young friends is, wait upon the Lord, 
and your strength shall be renewed; you 
shall mount up as on eagles’ wings; you shall 
run and not be weary; you shall walk and not 
faint. 


A New Worx.—The 
“Natural History of Birds—Lectures on 
Ornithology, by Grace Anna Lewis,” may be 
had of J. A. Bancroft & Co., Publishers, 512 
Arch &t., Philada. Price 35 cts. per No. 
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The merits of the author as an Ornitholo- 
gist have been alluded to on previous occa- 
sions by us, and need not now be repeated. 
Prof. Cassin, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Phila., has testified to the compe- 
tency of G. A. Lewis as an exponent of her 
favorite branch of Science. 

The subjoined extract is taken from the 
Preface of her work : 


“The following pages contain the result of 
laborious investigations, and the interpre- 
tations which suggested themselves to my 
own mind. They were thrown into shape for 
the use of classes, and in their preparation 
the aim has been to present in the smallest 
possible compass, and in the least expensive 
form, the leading principles of Ornithology. 
In obtaining facts, I have gone to the highest 
sources at my command, and have sought to 
enrich my work with that which is excellent, 
only venturing on the new when it was im- 
possible to convey my own convictions with- 
out it. 

“Should my publishers meet with sufficient 
demand, they will proceed with the remain- 
der of the work, which will be completed in 
ten parts. 

“The first part, now published, treats of 
general principles, and is to be understood as 
introductory. The remaining parts will be 
devoted to the structure and further classi- 
fication of birds; to their plumage, with its 
exquisite forms and colors, and the micro- 
scopic appearance of the down of the young; 
to their nesting habits, guiding instincts, 
songs, affections and migrations; to the re- 
lations of physical causes to the residences of 
birds ; to their geographical distribution, and 
to their importance to the well-being of civil- 
ized nations. ; 

“ There will be added a briefly descriptive 
catalogue of the Birds of the Middle States, 
with many of the most beautiful and remark- 
able birds of the world; a glossary of Scien- 
tific terms; and a catalogue of a few of the 
most important Ornithological works, for the 
use of those who intend to prosecute the 
study.” 





Tue Desertep Meetinc Hovsr.—A 
poetical effusion bearing this title was pub- 
lished in No. 28 of the Intelligencer. Our 
attention has been called to it by several 
Friends as likely to give an incorrect idea in 
relation to Upper Springfield Meeting. That 
meeting, although composed of a small body 
of Friends, is regularly held in the meeting 
house represented as “deserted.” And Up- 
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per Springfield Monthly Meeting, comprising 
three Preparative Meetings, meets there every 
month. We feel it due to Friends of that 
meeting, as well as to ourselves, to correct any 
false impression which may have been re- 
ceived. 

We are told that the place, though not in 
good repair, is not in the dilapidated con- 
dition which might be inferred from the pic- 


ture drawn by the writer, where he says : 


‘* Its roofless sheds fast tumbling in decay, 
Matched well the tottering graveyard fence hard 
by.”’ 
‘* By none molested, visited by few, 
With unresisting doors and crumbling wall, ' 
The sacred awe its ancient memories threw 
Alone remained to shield it in its fall.’ 








New Meetinc Hovuse.—We occasionally 
hear of the building of new meeting houses 
for our simple form of worship, and it is to be 
regarded gs an evidence of religious life when 
a company of Friends are impressed with the 
importance of procuring a place where they 
can sit down in silence and wait for the 
arising of that Divine life and power which 
is the crown of every rightly gathered re- 
ligious assembly. 

A correspondent in Buffalo, N. Y., informs 
us that they have built a new meeting house, 
which was opened for public worship on the 
23d of 8th month last. 

Though the few Friends in that city have 
met for several years at a private residence, 
there has never been a meeting house belong- 
ing to the Society in Buffalo. On the oc- 
casion referred to, two Friends were accept- 
ably engaged in the ministry, and the house 
was well filled with an attentive and inter- 
ested audience. 

The lot is 40 by 100 feet, and the building 
26 by 43 feet. On the front is a marble slab 
with the inscription 


Friends Meeting House. 
1868 


The whole structure is plain, neat, and 
substantial, and will accommodate about 200 
persons. The hour of meeting is 10} o’clock 
in the morning. 





+ ~0e- 


Marriep, on the 17th of Ninth month, 1868, at 
Fall Creek Meeting, Madison Co., Ind., according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, Jeniet F. Moore, 
of Richmond, Ind., and Saran TyLer, a member of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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Drep, By the approbation of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, at the residence of Dr. Eli Garretson, on 
the 29th of Ninth month, 1868, Harpine Baitey, 
former!y of Bucks Co., Pa., to Lucretia Morr Gar- 
REtsoN, of Salem, Ohio. 





Diep. on the afternoon of the 23d of Ninth month, 
1868, Martaa W., voungest daughter of Martha L. 
and the late William Jones, of Darby, Delaware 
Co., Pa. ; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

——, at Jericho, Long Island, on the 7th inst., 
Samue. J. Unperuitt, in the 72d year of his age. 

aS ings 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


For the aid and elevation of the Freedmen will 
meet on Fourth-day evening, Tenth month 2lst, at 
7} o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
Jacos M. Etuis, } : 
Axne Cooper, ) Glorks. 
-———-~ee 


CORRECTION, 


In the Intelligencer of 3d inst., in article on 
** Vital Religion,’’ page 485, 24 column, 20th line, 
read ‘‘ Peter”? instead of ‘ Paul,’’ the text quoted 
being iii. Acts, 19. In No. 32, p. 497, 2d column, 
5th line from bottom, for ‘‘friends’’ read ‘‘ friend.” 
Page 498, 2d column, last line, for ‘‘ omnipotent” 
read ‘‘ omnipresent.’’ 

—_ ——___ e—@@—- . 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM 


Resumed its meetings Third-day evening, 6th inst. 
Wm. M. Levick was called to the chair. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year; 

Secretaryv—Howard Gourley, “Treasurer—S. H. 
Gartley, Executive Committee—Wm. B. Webb, 
J. S. Parry, M. D., Pusey P. Bye, Laura Evans, 
Deborah Comly and Anna M. Hunt. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In your paper of 3d inst. is an essay of mine 
on Vital Religion, in which I have introduced 
some stanzas generally attributed to Addison, 
and I believe I erred in giving him credit for 
them. They commence thus: 

** When all thy mercies, O my God.”’ 

On examining the Spectator, No. 453, 
whence they were taken, I find Addison does 
not claim them as his own, but they are 
marked with inverted commas as a quotation. 

My attention was called to the subject by 


' the subjoined article, copied by the “ Inde- 


pendent” from the “Christian Witness.” 
S. M. Janney. 


THE HYMNS OF MARVELL ASCRIBED TO AD- 
DISON. 

There are three hymns of considerable 
merit—one of which ranks among the first 
in our language—included in nearly every se- 
lection of hymns, that are commonly ascribed 
to the gifted editor of the Spectator, Joseph 
Addison, but which are undoubtedly the com- 
position of Andrew Marvell. Our readers 
may be quite sure that, in attempting to make 
good our assertion, we have ample evidence 
to support it, for we have spared no pains or 
research to ascertain, as positively as the lapse 
of nearly two centuries will allow, who was 


the real author of those hymns. We are sur- 
prised to see that Roundell Palmer, in his Book 
of Praise,” has fallen into the common error, 
although in so many instances he has dili- 
gently sought after the original MS. versions 
of the hymns inserted in his valuable collee- 
tion. How the first compilers of hymn-books 
made the mistake is easily seen ; but it is not 
so easy to exculpate them from the charge of 
carelessness and want of judgment. 
The hymns to which we refer are those 
which begin severally : 
‘“*The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care ; 
His presence shal my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
My noon-day walks he will attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend.” 
and 
‘* When all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise !’’ 
and 
‘The spacious firmament on high, 
With ail the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame— 
Their great original proclaim.’’ 


These hymns were first published in the 


sixth volume of the Spectator, the Saturday 
papers of which are known to be the contri- 
butions of Addison. Concerning the first of 
these hymns Addison writes: “David has 
very beautifully represented steady reliance 
on Almighty God in the 23d Psalm, which is 
a kind of ‘pastoral’ hymn, and filled with 
those allusions which are usual in that kind 
of writing. As the poetry is very exquisite, I 
shall present my readers with the following 
translation of it.” To attribute the lines that 
follow this laudatory preface of the modest 
Addison would be to accuse him of gross con- 
ceit. The other hymns are referred to ina 
similar manner, he adding that they had 
“not yet appeared in print.” To proceed to 
more substantial evidence, Captain Thompson 
was Marvell’s first biographer; and with im- 
mense labor and some considerable expense 
he gathered together what was known to be 
in existence of Marvell’s productions, and pub- 
lished the same in several ponderous quarto 
volumes. He read through nearly three hun- 
dred letters, which are addressed to Marvell's 
constituents, and which are still preserved in 
the town-hall at Hull, besides private epistles. 
Moreover, being well acquainted with Mar- 
vell’s great-nephew, he obtained from him & 
manuscrfpt volume of poems, bearing the date 
of 1676, two years before Marvell’s death, and 
when Addison would be just four years old. 
It was supposed that he had begun to make a 
collection of his own works for publication, 
when his untimely death prevented the plan 
from being executed; but, as his nephew says, 
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“this MS. serves to detect the theft and ignor- 
ance of some writers.” 

How these hymns came into Mr. Addison’s 
hands is not known. Probably they were re- 
mitted by correspondents, or even by some of 
Marvell’s own relatives. Captain Thompson 
says: “ There is very little difference between 
the two copies, unless in the spelling and 
a grammatical error, which Mr. Addison may 
have altered for the better.” Inthe MS. they 
follow a well-authenticated ballad, written by 
Marvell, and presented with a gold box to the 
king by the city, the original ballad having 
more verses than that given in the state, 
poems.— Christian Witness. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Sreruine, 9th mo. 28th, 1868. 
To the Editor :— 

The reading of the communication from S. 
A. Prophetstown has suggested to my mind 
that it might be interesting to the readers of 
the Intelligencer, if a few more words were 
added. 

Sterling is the locality at which two out of 
three of the circular monthly meetings are 
held. There are a few Friends located in 
and near town who meet every First-day— 
except the one on which the other circular 
meeting is held. They have a comfortable 
room rented for the purpose; and though 
the number is small, I believe their motive is 
good, and that they are reaping the benefit of 
honest endeavors. 

The company of Friends from a distance is 
cordially weleome, and if a few more con- 
cerned Friends could be induced to settle 
here, there might be a meeting permanently es- 
tablished. There is perhaps no more healthy’ 
locality in the State; business facilities are 
good and rapidly increasing. The town is 
situated at the rapids of the Rock River, 
where the extensive water-power is being im- 
proved by a number of flouring mills, foun- 
dries, and machine shops of different kinds. 
It is surrounded by a farming country equal 
to any in the west. 

The “Chicago and Northwestern Railroad” 
passes through it, on its way to the Pacific. 

I have mentioned some of the resources of 
the place for the benefit of any one who 
may think of making a home with us, and 
feel sure it will not be found that they have 
been overrated. 

In Christian love I subscribe myself thy 
friend. A RestDenT. 





jA CURIOUS FACT. 


Once a Week says: Here is a row of ordi- 
nary capital letters and figures— 
SSSSXXXXZZZZ33338888 
They are such as are made up of two parts 


of equal shapes. Look carefully at these and 
you will perceive that the upper halves of 
the characters are a very little smaller than 
the lower halves—so little that an ordinary 
eye will declare them to be of equal size. 
Now turn the page upside down, and, without 
any careful looking, you will see that this dif- 
ference in size is very much exaggerated— 
that the real top half of the letter is very 
much smaller than the bottom half. It will 
be seen, from this that there is a tendency in 
the eye to enlarge the upper part of any ob- 
ject upon which it looks. We might draw 
two circles of unequal size, and so place them 
that they should appear equal. 

May not the true solution be that we are 
accustomed to see objects larger at the base 
than at the top, and that the eye discovers the 
want of symmetry when the figures are re- 
versed ?—Eps. 
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From the Christian Recorder. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. . 


When the skies are growing warm and bright, 
And in the woodland bowers 

The spring time in her pale, faint robes 
Is calling up the flowers ; 

When all, with naked little feet, 
The children in the morn 

Go forth, and in the furrows drop 
The seeds of vellow corn; 

What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease devoid of pride, 

Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With doors set open wide ! 


But when the happiest time has come 
That to the year belongs, 

When all the vales are filled with gold, 
And all the air with songs ; 

When fields of yet unripened grain 
And yet ungarnered stores, 

Remind the thrifty husbandmen 
Of ample thrashing floors ; 

How pleasant from the dim and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloof, 

Stands the old-fashioned homestead, 
With steep and mossy roof! 


When home the woodman plods with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 

And in the knotted apple tree 
Are scythe and sickle hung: 

When low about her clay-built nest 
The mother swallow trills 

And decorously slow, the cows 
Are wending down the hills, 

What.a blessed picture of comfort 
In the evening shadows red, 

Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With its bounteous table spread. 


And when the winds meap loudly, 
When the woeds are bare and brown, 
And when the swallows’ clay: built nest 
From the rafter crumbles down ; 
When all the untrod garden paths 
Are heaped with golden leaves; 
And icicles, like silver spikes, 
Are set along the eaves ; 
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: Then when the book from the shelf is brought 
. a And the first-lights shine and play, 

4 In the good old-fashioned homestead 

; ‘ Is the farmer’s holiday. 


But whether the brooks be fringed with flowers, 
Or whether the dead leaves fall, 

And whether the air be full of songs, 
Or never song at all, 

And whether the vines of the’ strawberries 

Or frosts through the grasses run, 

And whether it rain or whether it shine, 
Is all to me as one; 

For bright as the brightest sunshire, 


: ; The light of memory streams 
13 Around the old-fashioned homestead, 
; . Where I dreamed my dream of dreams. 
' : —Alice Carey. 


For the Children. 
A CHILD’S HYMN. 


r Through the pleasures of the day, 
When I read and when I play, 
/ Let me ever keep in view, 
God is seeing all I do. 
/ When the sun withdraws his light, 
: And I go to rest at night, 
, «Let me never lay my head 
\ On my soft and easy bed, 
Till I lift my heart in prayer 
For my heavenly Father’s vare. 





much the same spirit as we review our past 
lives; the brighter colors shine through the 
mists of time, and the dark spots are unseen 
t, or forgotten. The middle ages—the days of 
chivalry, as we are wont to term them—are 
. popularly known chiefly through the poet and 
: the romancer, and much of their so-called 
history is drawn from the half-fabulous pages 
of the old chroniclers. It is well to strip off 
; the fanciful covering and look at some of the 
deformities which marred the race in the past, 
many of which it has outgrown. Thus may 
we see more clearly that “ the world moves ;” 
thus may we see, too, that there is little reason 
to mourn (as Horace mourned two thousand 
years ago) over the good old days which are 
gone, and the present degeneracy of mankind. 
A contributor to the Cornhill Magazine has 
collected some facts with respect to the olden 
time which are horrible enough, but may not 
be uninteresting : 

“There were few things in those good old 
days that might not be rendered criminal ac- 
cording to the temper of the particular time 
and tyrant. Did a court physician fail to 
cure, they hung him up or cut him down, as 
happened to be most convenient ; nor was he 
much better off when the utmost success at- 
tended his efforts. Cottier, the physician of 
Louis XI., atoned for the skill with which he 
had prolonged the hated life of his master 
with a fine of fifty thousand crowns—equal 
to as many pounds of our money. And 


| THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 
; We are apt to look at far-off events in very 






















doubtless he considered himself not all un- 
lucky to escape so easily, for the two Augus- 
tine monks who undertook the cure of Charles 
the Mad, when every sensible practitioner 
shrank from the task, were beheaded and 
quartered on the next relapse of their 
patient.” 


To be rich in those days was not without 
danger. Rulers were importunate borrowers, 
and whether it were more dangerous to re 
fuse, or to accede to their demands, may well 
have been a question : 

“The good people of Ghent, having once 
upon atime lent Edward III. two hundred 
thousand crowns, ventured several years after 
to request payment, a proceeding so prepos- 
terously absurd that it drew roars of laughter 
from the Lords of the Council to whom the 
deputies applied. Nor was this by any means 
har:h treatment. The lively Duke of Orleans, 
having, in a fit of religious fervor, vowed to 
pay his debts, called his creditors together by 
sound of trumpet. He really was sincere, 
and made what he considered ample arrange- 
ments, but he reckoned without his host. The 
crowd, eight hundred and upward, that pre- 
sented themselves at the appointed time, 
horrified him, and despairing of being able 
to satisfy them otherwise, he flogged a dozen 
or so by way of example, and dismissed the 
rest with hideous threats as to what would 
befall them should they still persist in teasing 
him with their paltry bills.” 

In a time when might made right, there 
was a constant conflict between superior 
strength and superior craft. The following 
incident of the biter bit loses no interest 
from any sympathy excited for the losing 
triekster : 

“Henry of Transtamar having expelled 
his brother, Peter the cruel, the latter was 
returning to his dominions, escorted by the 
Black Prince and thirty thousand men. As 
Charles held the passes of the Pyrenees, both 
brothers applied to him—the one offering a 
couple of towns for free passage, and the 
other a large sum that the defiles might be 
barred. The offers were equally tempting, 
and Charles made up his mind to earn them 
both. He took the money, and then excused 
himself from obstructing the march of the 
invaders by hiring one Oliver de Mauny to 
waylay him, and clap him in prison. When 
the Black Prince had passed, the King of 
Navarre demanded his release. But De 
Mauny had profited too well by his employer’s 
example to keep strictly to his bargain. He 
pocketed his hire, and then, affecting to con- 


fused to part with him except on the cus- 
tomary terms—a large ransom. Most people 
would have given way to anger under such 
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sider the king as a true prisoner of war, re- . 
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he entered the town—only it was on the scaf- 
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barefaced extortion; but not so Charles, who, 
thoroughly appreciating such a petty piece 
of perfidy, even when exercised on himself, 
chuckled over it with the greatest relish, and, 
in short, agreed at once to his very good 
friend’s demand. ‘The latter, perfectly satis- 
fied with himself and everybody else, consent- 
ed to accompany the Vile one to Tudela in 
order to receive his pay, which he did directly 


fold, and from the hands of the hangman.” 

Office-holding was not used to be the easy 
and safe thing which it is now; yet we have 
never heard that office-seeking was at any 
time lessened on that account: 

“Judicial mortality was rife among chan- 
cellors, constables, chamberlains, and other 
great officers of State. Indeed, no medizval 
statesman was at all sure of dying quietly in 
his bed, unless he happened to be a dignitary 
of the Church. In that case, indeed, he was 
usually safe. Even Louis XI., much as he 
hated Cardinal Balue, shrank from putting 
him to death. And, in time, this impunity 
of the clergy came to be so well understood, 
that every prudent minister took care to 
avail himself of it by purchasing a cardinal’s 
hat, or, at the very least, a bishopric. 

“Occasionally there were rulers who de- 
lighted to place people in such ticklish posi- 
tions that any course of action might be in- 
terpreted into treason. . . . Certain citi- 
zens of Arras having requested permission of 
Louis XJ. to visit the Court of Burgundy on 
business, Louis told them, in person, that he 
considered them quite capable of deciding 
that small matter without troubling him. 
Taking the King’s reply for assent, they set 
out—twenty-three in number—on their jour- 
ney; but before they had traversed a league 
they were stopped, brought back, and decapi- 
tated. One of the victims had not. long be- 
fore been appointed a counsellor of the Par- 
liament of Paris by Louis, and now the fero- 
cious tyrant causéd the severed head to be 
invested with the usual cap of office, and de- 
“emg in its proper place among the mem- 
vers of that legal body, when assembled in 
their hall.”—The Methodist. 








GLOVES. 

A recent visitor in France, who has had 
many facilities for seeing the manufacture of 
gloves, writes concerning the house of Laporte 


& Co., in Paris, the largest manufacturers of 


gloves in the world. This firm employs 
twelve thousand operatives, mostly women, 
and manufacture over a million pair of kid 
gloves annually. The cutting is all per- 
formed by machinery, and such mathemati- 
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of the glove. There wasan old proverb that, 
“ for a glove to be good and well made, three 
kingdoms must contribute to it—Spain to 
dress the leather, France to cut it, and Eng- 
land to sew it.” But of late years all coun- 
tries have yielded the palm in all these re- 
spects to France, and they now have as 
much the advantage in dressing and sewing 
as in cutting. The English, who make ex- 
cellent gloves of heavy material, themselves 
admit their inability to compete with the 
French in the manufacture of kids, and 
largely import Parisian gloves for their own 
use. 

A few years ago, all the cutting was done 
by scissors, but it is now done by machinery, 
the labor saved being almost incalculable, 
and the exactness secured adding greatly to 
the value of the production. The gussets 
and all the small pieces necessary for the for- 
mation of the glove must be cut from the 
same skin or one precisely similar, and in the 
work, it is said that a Frenchman will] usual- 
ly obtain one or two pairs more from the 
same skin than an Englishman, and as hand- 
somely shaped as the rest. The improve- 
ment made by M. Jouvin, of constructing the 
thumb-piece, like the fingers, of the same 
piece with the rest of the glove, and therefore 
requiring no seam for attaching it, has been 
of great value. A toothed apparatus pricks 
the points for the stitches, and before sewing 
the seams the edges are placed in a vice with 
brass teeth, only one-twelfth of an inch long, 
between which the needle passes in succes- 
sive stitches. The materials employed for 
this purpose include the skin of the cha- 
mois, kid, lamb, beaver, doe and elk. Even 
rat skins were occasionally used for the 
thumbs, when they were separated from the 
rest of the glove. 

The use of gloves is of great antiquity. In 
Xenophon, we read of Cyrus going out with- 
out his gloves, and the Greeks and Romans 
used them in manual labor, probably for the 
protection of their hands. But in the mid- 
dle ages they were considered as marks of 
distinction, and they only came into general 
use very gradually as civilization advanced, 
Queen Charlotte, wife of George III. was 
in the habit of taking snuff from a box for 
the purpose, and as she always wore white 
kid gloves, they were of course ruined each 
time that she so indulged, and were immediate- 
ly replaced by a fresh pair. 

In some of the modern European languages, 
a glove is termed a handshve, and in the 
Psalms, where we read, “over Edom will I 
cast out my shoe,” the word was sometimes 
rendered glove, alluding to the Oriental cus- 


cal accuracy is observed that every square | tom of contracting sales of land, by giving 


inch of the kid is preserved for some portion | the purchaser a glove, by way of delivery or 
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investure. From this practice was probably 
derived that of throwing down a glove asa 
challenge, the acceptance of which was signi- 
fied by the opposite party picking it up and 
throwing down his own. More recently the’ 
same ceremony was performed by the inter- 
change of cards. Gloves were formerly much 
more highly regarded than at the present 
time, and though their manufacture has now 
reached so high a point, we value them only 
for their comfort and beauty, while the 
ancients held them in a figurative and poeti- 
cal sense as the type of much that was pre- 
cious to them. It was thus that in the times 
of chivalry the lady presented her knight 
with her glove as the highest pledge of her 
favor, and officials frequently did the same 
in conferring dignities. They were then, 
though doubtless rough in construction and 
devoid of elegance, frequently adorned with 
precious stones, and made with every possible 
expense. Even now in some Eastern coun- 
tries singular customs are preserved in regard 
to themn, such as taking them off before enter- 
ing a private stable, or forfeiting them to the 
servants, and observing the same ceremony 
in hunting, at the death of a stag. Graduai- 
ly time obliterated these ancient customs, 
and we come to value all material things for 
their real use and beauty, rather than for the 
figurative or traditional associations of former 
times.—Public Ledger. 


RESPECT PAID TO WEALTH. 


In reviewing the causes which led to the 
downfall of ancient Rome, in his work on the 
“Intellectual Development of Europe,” the 
learned author, Dr. Draper, says: “ An evil 
day is approaching when it becomes recegnized 
in a community that the only standard of social 
distinction is wealth.” That day was soon fol- 
lowed in Rome by its unavoidable consequence 
—a government founded upon two domestic 
elements, corruption and terrorism. No lan- 
guage can describe’ the state of that capital 
after the civil wars. The accumulation of 
power and wealth gave rise to a universal de- 
pravity. Law ceased to be of any value. 
A suitor must deposit a bribe before a trial 
could be had. The social fabric was a fester- 
ing mass of rottenness. “The people had be- 
come a populace, the aristocracy was de- 
moniac, the city was a hell.” No crime that 
the annals of human wickedness can show 
was left unperpetrated. It would shock the 
modesty and severely test the credulity of our 
readers merely to name them. 

Has not this canker been making fearful 


proareee among the Anglo-Saxons both of 


ngland and the United. States during the 









































fathers, and to be able to contrast their indj- 
vidual and social habits with those of the 
present day. In every department of life the 
fondness for display and the social distinction 
based upon display is apparent, and nowhere 
perhaps more apparent than in the churches 
—those organizations of faith and discipline 
bound by the tenets of their reputed Head to 
dissuade from pride and worldliness. To 
what are the absurdities of Ritualism and the 
imitation of Romish ceremonies in the Epig 
copal Church attributable but to fondness for 
display? To what increased splendor and 
luxury of the meeting-houses of all Protestant 
denominations, and the great salaries bestowed 
upon their preachers? Compare the Metho- 
dist meeting-houses of to-day, with their bells, 
organs, steeples, pews, crosses, and other or 
namentations, with the plain houses, wooden 
benches, congregational singing, earnest ex- 
hortations, and revivals of even twenty years 
ago. To the leading generation of that day, 
dressed in plain coats and bonnets, the fami- 
liar usages of the present time would have 
been gross abominations. We need not sin- 
gle out any sect, and certainly mean to make 
no invidious comparison by so doing, for all 
of the so-called evangelical societies are equal- 
ly guilty, and all give evidences of the grow- 
ing influence of fashion and wealth in modi- 
fying principle and discipline. The Quakers, 
and, perhaps, one or two other sects not nu- 
merically strong, are the only ones who make 
a virtue of resistance in this matter. The 
various religious denominations have become, 
according to their wealth in various localities, 
the arbiters of social distinction, and in their 
fashionable tendency seem to forget the mis 
sion of Christ, and that he came to the poor. 
A poor man’s church would be, indeed, a 
novelty worthy of especial newspaper record 
and description. _ Societies aud orders, secret 
and otherwise, give evidence of the same ten- 
dency, and the accumulation of wealth 
amongst their members manifests itself in a 
fondness for display and ceremony in new and 
grand temples and rich regalia. This same 
spirit, thus shown collectively, permeates also 
the whole body of what arrogates to itself the 
title of “society.” Here we find a strong 
neutralizing influence against whatever early 
lessons of self-sacrifice and reverence for 
genius and high integrity the novitiate may 
have received. To display these in the frivo- 
lous walks of high and fast life would be-con- 
sidered a mark of verdancy. ‘The world 
manifests its respect for wealth by abundant 
outward marks of deference, and shows no ap- 
preciation of individual merit unless accom- 


panied by individual success. Success is the ” 
past half century? It a but a short | criterion by which the world ‘gauges its esti- 
memory to recall the simplicity of our fore-' mate of a man, but even the position acquired 
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by success in any occupation of art or of arms 
must be rendered permanent by the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. The possession of power is 
the only thing which will compensate for its 
absence, and that gone the hero of to-day 
may findshimself without a friend on the mor- 
row. The desire for the attainment of social 
distinction begets a desire for the rapid accu- 
mulation of those means upon which itis 
based, and thus seduces men into over-trading 
and acts of official turpitude. 

It is incredible that men should make the 
sacrifices, mental and bodily, which they do, 
merely to get the material benefits which 
money purchases. Who would undertake an 
extra burden of business for the purpose of 
getting a cellar of choice wines for his own 
drinking? He who does it, does it that he 
may have choice wines to give his guests and 
gain their praises. Where is the man who 
would lie awake at night devising means to 
increase his income in the hope of being able 
to provide his wife with a carriage and pair, 
were the use of the carriage the sole consider- 
ation? It is because of the éclat which the 
carriage will give, that he enters on these ad- 
ditional anxieties. The outward parapherna- 
lia of wealth is necessary to bring to him that 
social consideration which is the chief stimu- 
lis of his striving after wealth, and the hom- 
age so universally given to it is a great cause 
of those dishonesties in trade and tricks and 
malpractices which have become so common 
as to be almost proverbial. To this cause we 
may ascribe the organized frauds upon reve- 
nues of the Government, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to more millions of dollars than the 
Government can collect. In treating of the 
blind homage to wealth displayed in English 
society, Herbert Spencer says: “ Yes, the 
evil is deeper than it appears—draws its nu- 
triment from far below the surface. This gi- 
gantic system of dishonesty, branching’ out 
‘into every conceivable form of fraud, has 
roots that run underneath our whole social 
fabric, and sending fibres into every house, 
suck up strength from our daily sayings and 
doings. Jn every dining-room a rootlet finds 
food when the conversation turns on So-and-so’s 
successful speculation, his purchase of an es- 
tate, his probable worth—on this man’s re- 
cent large legacy, and the other’s advanta- 
geous match ; for being thus talked about is 
one form of that tacit respect which men 
struggle for. Every drawing-room furnishes 
nourishment in the admiration awarded to 
costliness—to silks that are rich, that is, ex- 
pensive ; to dresses that contain an enormous 
quantity of material, that is, are expensive ; 
‘0 laces that are hand-made, that is, expen- 
sive; to diamonds that are rare, that is, ex- 
pensive ; to china that is old, that is, expen- 
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sive. And from scores of small remarks, and 
from minutiz of behaviour which in all cir- 
cles hourly imply how completely the idea 
of respectability involves that of costly mate- 
rials, there is drawn fresh pabulum.” 

Hence it is that men persevere in evil prac- 


|tives which all condemn, and purchase an 


homage which, if not genuine, is yet, so far as 
appearances go, as good as the best. This 
will continue and grow worse so long as peo- 
ple are esteemed for what they have, and not 
for what they are; and its growth involves so- 
cial demoralization and national decadence. 
We should endeavor to resist, therefore, the 
estabdishment of a social standard so inimical 
to virtue, integrity, genius, and national pro- 
gress.— Exchange Paper. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
NINTH MONTH. | 


| 1867. 1868, 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours 
Rain all or nearly all day..... 
Cloudy, without storms .... 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1867. 

Mean temperature of 9th! 

mo., per Penna. Hospital,|68.21 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do.|86.00 ‘ 
Lowest do. do. do.|45.00 
Ratyx during the month, do.| 1.72 
Deatus during the month, 

being 4 current weeks for 

each mouth 


169.20 deg. 
183.02 * 

157.60 
8.90 in. 
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Average of the mean temperature of 9th 
month for the past serenty-nine years. |66.07 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that! 
entire period, 1865 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1840 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 

30.20 inch. 26.31 inch. 
2.38 * | 3.51 * 
15.81 | 2.65 
1.72 |; 8.90 


| 
| 


Totals for first six months 

Rain during Seventh montb 
ae Eighth “ 

Ninth 


“ 
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“ce 


“cc 


“ se 


paenesediadn ercecse[OOCRe |41.37 
But little to remark in the foregoing exhibit, ex- 
cept a great increase in the quantity of rain as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year, 
| although the aygregate for the extire nine months 
is less; and a gratifying decrease in the number of 
deaths, instead of an increase as noted last month. 
It may be well to add that the jirst frost of the 
season, as we have it noted, occurred on the morn- 
ing of the 18th inst. 
While we of this country have been pursuing the 
even tenor of our way, not so in South America. 
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News received detail terrible earthquakes visiting 
the ‘‘cities along the coast of Peru and Ecuador, 
whereby thirty-two thousand lives were lost, and 
property valued at three millions of dollars was de- 
stroyed !’’ 


Philada., 10th mo. 10th, 1868. J. M. Exus. 





At a festival party of old and young, the 
question was asked: Which season of life is 
most happy? After being freely discussed 
by the guests, it was referred for answer to 
the host, upon whom was the burden of four- 
score years. He asked if they had not no- 
ticed a group of trees before the dwelling, 
and said: “ When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking om the 
trees, and they are coyered with blossoms, I 
think how beautiful is spring! And when 
the summer comes, and covers the trees with 
its heavy foliage, and singing birds are all 
among the branches, I think how beautifnl is 
summer! When autumn loads them with 
golden fruit, and their leaves bear the gor- 
geous tint of frost, I think how beautiful is 
autumn! ‘And when it is sere. winter, and 
there is neither foliage nor fruit, then I look 
up, and through the leafless branches, as I 
could never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.” —Dr. Adams. 

eee 
ITEMS. 

Tue EARTHQUAKE 1N South AmERIcA.—The steamer 
which receatly arrived at New York from Aspin- 
wall, brings further particulars of the disastrous 
varthquake in South America. The loss of life has 
been terrible, exceeding by far the figures already 
reported. In Ecuador, it is stated, that of Cotaca- 
chi, a place of over 65,000 inhabitants, Ibarra, with 
15,000, and Otavalo, of 10,000—three of the largest 
cities in the north of Ecuador—titerally nothing is 
left but ruins ; and of the 90,000 human beings who 
peopled these places itis feared over two-thirds 
have perished. Besides these large cities, it is re- 
ported that hardly a town or village in the northern 
part of the republic has escaped. In Peru the loss 
of life is placed at 4300. The destruction of proper- 
ty in the towns of this republic was immense, but 
owing to the time which elapsed between the rum- 
bling announcing the earthquake and the shock, 
sutlicient warning was given to the people to escape 
into the open fields, away from the falling houses. 
Chili appears to have suffered very slightly, the 
towns on the coast feeling the shock and being 
washed by the earthquake wave, but receiving no 
great damage. The distress in Pera from the de- 
struction of provisions, and of the apparatus for 
condensing and storing fresh water, was very great. 

SoLtar Enxoines.—It is announced that Captain 
John Ericsson, of Monitor fame, has discovered a 
method of utilizing the sun’s rays so as to employ 
them as a motive power. At the late centennial 
anniversary of the Swedish university of Lund, 
Captain Ericsson made a communication that, as a 
result of his expériments, he was able to construct 
three ‘‘ solar engines,’’ of which the first was driven 
by steam formed by the concentration of the heat 
of the solar rays, and the other two by the expan- 
sion of atmospleric air, heated directly by concen- 
trated radiant heat. He stated that, such is the 
enormous development of solar heat, that an area 


of ten feet square on the sun’s surface will drive g 
real steam engine of 45,984 horse- power, demand. 
ing a consumption of mcre than 100,000 pounds of 
coal every hour. Capt. Ericsson’s experiments, it 
is alleged, show that the concentration of solar heat 


| on ten feet square (or 100 square feet of surface), 


develops a power exceeding one horse-power. The 
exact nature of the concentrating mechanism ip. 
vented by Ericsson is not made public, but go 
thoroughly convinced of its practicability is the 
proprietor of the well-known Delamater iron works, 
that he declares, in a late scientific publication, that 
‘* before the termination of the preseut season bread 
will be prepared from flour ground by the power of 
the solar engine !”’ 

Many SUBSTANCES show two totally different colors 
by reflected and transmitted light, giving rise to 
the so-éalled phenomenon of dichroism. This will 
be well illustrated by spreading in a glass plate a 
few drops of a solution of the double cyanide of 
platinum and magnesium, so as to form a thin 
crystalline layer. The light exhibited will be a 
brilliant green by reflection, and carmine rose by 
transmission. By placing the plate slightly in- 
clined in the path of a ray of solar or electric light, 
two beams of colored light can be thrown on 8 
screen side by side—one by reflection, the other by 
transmission. 

Tue Cuttivation of the orange in Florida is stated 
to be more extensive than can be inferred from the 
report of the Bureau of Agriculture. From 75,000 
to 100,000 orange trees were set out last year, of 
which 30,000 were planted out on Flint river alone; 
and, in 1865 and 1866, at least 50,000 were trans- 
planted and budded in East and Middle Florida, 
The price, instead of being $15 to $20 per thousand 
on the trees, as stated, should have been $25 to 
$30, and some choice lots sold as high as $35. The 
orange grows wild all over Florida, and good trees, 
when transplanted and budded, bear 500 to 2500 
sweet oranges each. 


Unper THe Sea.—The greatest depth to which a 
diver can descend with the present appliances, in 
safety, is about 160 feet, and for this a burden of 
one hundred weight must be disposed about his 
person, The average depth at which he can work 
cowfortably is about ninety feet, which was near 
the depth at which the operations upon the Royal 
George were conducted. In water from sixty to 
seventy feet deep. the men can work for two hours 
at a time, coming up for ten minutes rest, and 
doing a day’s work of six or seven hours, 

An English diver, encased in one of Siebe’s dresses, 
went down in the Mediterranean to a depth of 165 
feet, and remained there for twenty-five minutes; 
and we have heard that Green, the American diver, 
inspected a wreck in one of the Canadian lakes at 
a depth of 170 feet; but his experience was encugh 
to convince him that he could not work on it with- 
out danger of life. 

At this depth the pressure of water on the hands 
is so great as to force the blood to the head and 
bring on fainting fits, while the requisite volume of 
air inside the dress to resist the outside pressure of 
the water is so great that it would speedily suffocate 
the diver. Means have been tried to obviate these 
difficulties, but for the present a limit has been set 
to the extent to which man may penetrate secrets 
of the deep. An ingenious Italian workman bas 
brought to England plans for a sort of svale-armor 
dress which would resist the pressure of the water ; 
but our submarine engineers think that would not 
obviate the difficulties arising from the limits placed 
to human endaurance.—Our Own Fireside. 
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